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The  British  Commonwealth 
and  Empire 

covers  a  quarter  of  the  entire  land  surface  of 
the  earth;  within  it  live  more  than  a  quarter 
of  all  the  people  in  the  world. 

How  did  this  great  Empire  start? 

How  did  it  grow  so  large? 

How  is  it  governed? 

What  is  happening  to  it  today? 
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It  is  a  great  adventure  story,  this  story  of  the  British  Einpiie,  and  rve  can  begin  it  with 
one  of  the  key  dates  in  the  history  of  civilization— 


when  the  Turks  swept  across  what  we  now  call  Asia  Minor  and  captuied  Constantinople. 
At  this  time  Constantinople  was  the  gateway  to  the  East,  to  the  lands  of  fabulous  treasuie 
and  precious  spices— and  spices  were  precious  indeed;  they  were  used  in  medicine  and  for 
preseWino-  food.  Those  countries  which  before  had  traded  with  the  East  now  found  that  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  was  closed  to  them  and  that  the  Turks  barred  the  overland  route  to 
the  East.  They  were  forced  to  find  new  routes  by  sea. 

But  navigation  was  an  unknown  science,  and  when  ships  sailed  on  a  voyage  they  hugged 
die  shore,  steering  by  familiar  landmarks  on  the  way.  It  became  urgently  necessary  now 
to  chart  the  oceans  and  find  means  of  steering  ships  across  the  open  sea  with  accuracy.  Men 
of  learning  helped;  the  use  of  the  compass  was  developed;  and  a  great  Portuguese  prince, 
Henry  the  Navigator,  encouraged  the  making  of  charts  and  trained  a  school  of  pilots  in  the 
endeavor  to  find  the  new  way  to  the  East.  In  1497  Vasco  da  Gama,  a  Portuguese,  rounded 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  reached  India.  But  five  years  earlier,  Christopher  Columbus, 
in  the  service  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  had  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  and  discov¬ 
ered  what  he  thought  to  be  the  outskirts  of  India  and  China  the  \\  est  Indies. 
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The  empires  o£  Spain  and  Portugal  grew  with  incredible  speed.  The  Portuguese,  led  by  the 
soldier  and  statesman  Albuquerque,  had  by  1520  established  themselves  in  Africa,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  on  the  coast  of  India,  and  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  were  trading  with  Bengal, 
Burma,  Sumatra,  the  Spice  Islands,  and  even  with  China  and  Japan.  Spain,  in  the  West,  was 
even  more  ambitious.  By  1522  Cortez  had  crushed  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico,  by  1530  Pizarro  had 
conquered  Peru.  This  was  the  great  age  of  the  Conquistadors.  The  power  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  became  immense.  Year  after  year  their  galleons  sailed  unhindered  across  the  oceans, 
loaded  with  wealth. 

But  in  England  the  first  of  three  great  rulers,  Henry  VII,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1485, 
had  begun  to  menace  Spanish  supremacy  by  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  John  Cabot  to 

explore  the  western  mainland.  Cabot  reached  the  shores  of  North  America  on  June  24,  149/ 
—St.  John  the  Baptist’s  Day;  and  the  many  St.  John’s  in  Eastern  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
are  named  in  remembrance  of  his  accomplishment.  His  voyage  resulted  in  the  opening  up  by 
the  English  of  the  teeming  Newfoundland  fisheries.  But,  even  more  important,  it  marked  the 
beginning  of  England’s  naval  enterprise. 
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In  the  turbulent  and  despotic  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  which  began  in  1509,  England  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Royal  Navy  which  was  to 
break  the  power  of  Spain.  Henry  VIII  recog¬ 
nized  that  England’s  defenses  were  on  the  sea: 
he  fortified  ports,  created  a  Navy  Board,  encour¬ 
aged  the  planting  and  preservation  of  timber 
for  shipbuilding,  sternly  suppressed  piracy,  es¬ 
tablished  two  great  royal  dockyards  and  the 
Guild  of  Trinity  House,  and  built  the  first  of 
the  famous  warships  in  English  history,  the 
Henri  Grace  a  Dieu,  or  Great  Harry,  The  de¬ 
sign  of  vessels  was  improved:  an  Englishman, 
Fletcher  of  Rye,  invented  a  rig  for  ships  which 
enabled  them  to  beat  to  windward  with  sails 


King  Henry  VIII 
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trimmed  fore  and  aft;  and  it  can  be  said  that 
this  invention  introduced  the  era  of  modern 
seamanship.  Outstanding  naval  commanders 
appeared,  like  the  two  brothers  Sir  Edward  and 
Sir  Thomas  Howard  who  both,  in  succession, 
became  Lord  High  Admiral;  they  were  the 
sons  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  famous  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “The  narrow  seas  shall  not  be  in¬ 
fested  with  pirates  so  long  as  I  have  an  estate  to 
furnish  a  ship  and  a  son  to  command  it.”  For  a 
time  after  the  death  of  the  King  the  navy  de¬ 
clined;  but  the  stage  was  set  for  the  heroic  age 
of  expansion  and  adventure  which  was  to  come 
with  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


Queen  Elizabeth 


Drake’s  Golden  Hind  at  New  Albion 
(from  a  contemporary  print).  Here, 
when  Drake  landed,  the  King  of  the 
country— now  better  known  as  Califor¬ 
nia-resigned  his  crown  and  kingdom 
into  Drake’s  hands. 
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Spain  monopolized  the  newly  discovered 
world  in  the  West  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
throne,  claiming  the  right  to  exclude  other 
countries  even  from  the  unoccupied  territories 
of  North  America.  But  Elizabeth’s  reign  began 
a  period  of  tremendous  seafaring  activity,  when 
Englishmen  tried  to  outdo  each  other  in  deeds 
of  courage  and  acts  of  loyalty  to  the  Queen, 
mostly  at  the  expense  of  Elizabeth’s  powerful 
enemy,  the  King  of  Spain.  The  names  of  these 
Englishmen  are  famous:  Raleigh,  Hawkins, 
Gilbert,  Frobisher,  and  Drake,  the  “master- 
thief  of  the  unknown  world,’’  who  was  the  first 
Englishman  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  and 
who  returned  from  his  three  years’  voyage  in 
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the  Golden  Hind  with  great  treasure  acquired 
from  the  Spanish  ships  he  had  overcome. 
These  men  were  the  sea  dogs  of  Devon,  cele¬ 
brated  in  innumerable  stories;  they  were  poets 
and  courtiers  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
adventurers  and  buccaneers;  they  were  great 
sailors,  too,  and  brilliant  naval  strategists. 
They  raised  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  Span¬ 
iards,  who  could  not  possibly  defend  the  vast, 
vulnerable  empire  that  Spain  had  built,  and 
who  admitted  that  “the  sea  was  full  of  English 
ships;  Englishmen  in  the  West  Indies  come  and 
bearcl  us  in  the  haven’s  mouth  and  are  become 
lords  and  m.asters  of  the  sea  and  care  for  no 
man.’’ 


Drake’s  Golden  Hind 


Engagement  with  the  Spanish  Armada  in  the  English  Channel.  [From  a  tapestry  in  the  House  of  Lords.] 
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In  1588  Spain  sent  her  great  Armada  to  put  an  end  forever  to  the  attacks  by  the  English 
buccaneers  on  her  colonies  and  shipping,  and  the  increasing  penetration  that  England  was 
making  to  the  West.  Already,  in  1583,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  had  declared  English  sover¬ 
eignty  over  Newfoundland;  in  1585  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  sent  seven  ships  with  over  a 
hundred  prospective  settlers  to  Virginia,  which  he  had  named  for  the  Virgin  Queen,  Eliza¬ 
beth;  and  in  1587,  a  year  before  the  Armada  set  sail,  Drake  had  gone  boldly  into  Cadiz  Har¬ 
bor  and  destroyed  a  great  many  Spanish  ships  which  were  assembled  there  in  preparation 
for  the  coming  invasion  —  “singeing  the  beard  of  the  King  of  Spain”  who  was  already  claim¬ 
ing  the  throne  of  England. 

The  Armada  was  made  up  of  132  fighting  ships  (galleons,  galleasses  and  galleys)  and 
about  forty  transports.  The  English  were  ready:  their  ships  were  lighter  and  more  maneu¬ 
verable,  and  their  captains  awaited  the  Spaniards  with  confidence.  It  was  a  test  similar  in 
many  ways  to  that  which  came  some  350  years  later,  in  1940,  when  Hitler  threatened  Brit¬ 
ain.  If  the  Armada  had  succeeded  (just  as  if  Hitler’s  air  fleets  had  succeeded)  England 
would  have  suffered  the  worst  horrors  of  invasion.  But  the  Armada  was  smashed,  and  the 
great  power  of  Spain  was  decisively  broken.  The  power  of  the  Turks  had  been  broken  al¬ 
ready,  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571.  The  way  was  open  to  England  and  other  growing, 
seafaring  nations  to  expand  freely. 
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Although  Spain’s  strength  was  broken  it  was  not  destroyed.  She  still  retained  her 
American  possessions,  and  the  Portuguese  were  still  strongly  established  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  India.  But  English  ships  now  sailed  the  seas,  not  on  voyages  of  piracy  and  ad¬ 
venture,  but  of  discovery,  trade  and  settlement.  On  December  31,  1600,  the  East  India 
Company  was  granted  its  charter— not  with  any  intention  of  acquiring  territory  but  to  trade 
in  the  East  for  pepper,  cinnamon,  nutmegs  and  cloves.  Settlement  took  place  in  the  West 
Indies  and  along  the  seaboard  of  North  America. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert’s  first  attempt  at  settlement  in  Newfoundland  had  failed;  so  had 
Raleigh’s  in  Virginia.  In  1606  Raleigh  made  his  second  attempt  in  Virginia  and  founded 
England’s  first  colony  in  Jamestown;  and  this,  too,  nearly  failed.  It  was  only  saved  after  in¬ 
credible  hardships  by  the  able  leadership  of  John  Smith.  In  1609  a  relief  ship  for  Virginia 
with  stores  and  settlers  on  board  ran  aground  on  the  uninhabited  Bermuda  Islands,  and 
since  the  Bermudas  were  obviously  a  valuable  port  of  call  for  ships  sailing  to  Virginia  they 
were  annexed,  despite  protests  from  Spain.  In  1627  all  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands 
were  granted  to  Lord  Carlisle  by  Royal  Charter.  These  first  colonies  were  known  as  Plan¬ 
tations,  and  they  were  in  fact  plantations  in  a  double  sense  —  not  only  for  the  growing  of 
tobacco  (which  was  their  original  purpose)  but  for  the  planting  of  English  ideas.  They  were 
also  places  of  refuge  for  Englishmen  who  found  themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  political 
and  religious  conditions  at  home.  In  1620  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the 
Mayflower  and  made  their  landfall  at  Cape  Cod.  And  in  1632  the  territory  known  as  Mary¬ 
land  was  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic  peer,  to  make  a  colony  for  perse¬ 
cuted  members  of  his  own  and  other  dissenting  religions.  In  1670  Charles  II  granted  a 
Charter  to  the  “Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hudson’s 
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Bay,”  giving  them  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade 
and  absolute  control  of  the  land  drained  by  the 
rivers  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay.  The  fur  trade 
was  valuable  because  of  the  demand  for  beaver 
skins  to  make  the  wide-brimmed  hats  then  in 
fashion  for  men  and  women.  For  years  beaver 
pelts  were  the  currency  of  the  North-West. 
Traders  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  ex¬ 
plored  the  Canadian  North-West  to  the  Pacific 
and  Arctic  Oceans  and  claimed  the  territory  as 
British. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
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There  was  never  any  British  blueprint  of  conquest;  nor  did  any  preconceived  plan  de¬ 
termine  where  British  people  should  settle.  North  America  might  have  become  a  Spanish 
domain,  with  a  Spanish  culture,  had  it  not  been  for  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  Or  it  might, 
a  little  less  than  two  centuries  later,  have  been  totally  dominated  by  France,  if  the  French 
had  been  successful  in  their  plans  to  seize  and  control  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys. 
The  French,  indeed,  appear  again  and  again  as  strong  rivals  to  the  British.  In  Australia, 
only  a  few  days  after  the  first  British  settlement  had  been  established,  a  French  ship  ap¬ 
peared  with  instructions  to  claim  the  coast  for  France,  and  exactly  the  same  happened  in 
New  Zealand.  In  India,  too,  the  conflict  for  domination  between  the  French  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  was  bitter;  but  here  also  the  beginnings  of  British  rule  were  accidental,  dating  back  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  plot  of  ground  against  orders  by  an  obscure  employee  of  a  trading  com¬ 
pany.  Later,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  British  colonies  in  Africa  came  into  being  as  the 
result  of  the  work  of  a  handful  of  determined  men  and  in  the  face  of  the  hesitation  of  the 
British  Government. 
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The  British  Empire  consisted  at  first  almost  entirely  of  the  colonies  in  America,  apart 
from  a  few  scattered  trading  posts  in  Africa  and  India.  By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  English  men  and  women  had  settled  in  the  West  Indies  and  along  the  greater  part 
of  the  North  American  seaboard.  They  grew  so  rapidly  that  Edmund  Burke  in  1775  esti¬ 
mated  their  numbers  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  as  “two  million  inhabitants  of  our  own 
European  blood,  besides  at  least  500,000  others.”  Pitt  assessed  the  number  as  three  million. 
From  the  earliest  times  these  colonists  had  established  their  own  assemblies,  and  strongly 
resented  interference  in  their  local  affairs.  Nevertheless,  they  considered  themselves  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Crown,  and  their  greatest  grievance  against  Parliament  was  that  although  Eng¬ 
land  governed  them  they  were  not  given  the  rights  of  Englishmen.  As  late  as  1774,  a  year 
before  the  Revolutionary  War  started,  the  colonists  at  the  Philadelphia  Congress  began 
their  Articles  of  Association  with  the  words,  “We,  his  Majesty’s  most  loyal  subjects”;  and 
even  when  the  war  was  in  progress  the  Declaration  of  Causes  for  taking  up  arms  stated  that 
“we  mean  not  to  dissolve  that  union  [with  England]  which  has  so  long  and  so  happily  ex¬ 
isted  and  which  we  sincerely  wish  to  see  restored.” 


European  colonization  in  North  America  [to  1700] 


The  Thirteen  Colonies  at 
end  of  the  Colonial  Period 


the 
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There  were  two  outstanding  reasons  for  the  American  Revolution.  The  firsi  was  the 
political  folly  of  King  George  III,  and  the  stubborn  imposition  of  petty  taxes  which  led 
directly  to  the  colonists  taking  up  arms.  The  second  was  more  fundamental:  an  American 
nation  had  evolved  which  was  ready  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  England.  If  the  King’s  forces,  and  not  the  colonists,  had  won  the  war,  the  outcome,  in 
the  long  run,  would  have  inevitably  been  the  same.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  King  had 
heeded  the  advice  of  the  statesmen  around  him  who  pleaded  for  tolerance  and  understand¬ 
ing  in  colonial  affairs,  then  the  subsequent  history  of  the  whole  world  niight  have  been  far 
different.  There  were  enough  of  these  statesmen,  who  saw  where  the  King’s  obstinacy  and 
narrow-mindedness  were  leading;  their  names  are  respected  to  this  day  in  England  and 
the  United  States:  Chatham,  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Rockingham,  Richmond.  They 
backed  the  colonists  openly,  in  the  clear  realization  not  only  that  the  colonists  had  right 
on  their  side  but  that  the  triumph  of  the  King  might  easily  lead  to  the  end  of  liberty  in 
England:  if  the  King  had  succeeded  in  crushing  the  Americans  a  reign  of  despotism  might 
have  begun  in  the  Mother  Country.  Pitt  asserted,  “I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted”; 
when  the  English  armies  won  a  small  victory  over  the  colonists  Charles  James  Fox  described 
it  as  “terrible  news”;  the  Whigs  in  Parliament  openly  called  Washington’s  army  “our  army” 
and  toasted  every  American  success  and  every  British  defeat. 
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'*]VIoTLEY  bands  of  marksmen  and  farmers  marched  to  the  battle-cry  of  ‘Liberty  or 
Death’  against  the  greatest  naval  and  imperial  Power  in  the  world.  Alliances  with  France 
and  Spain  and  the  blunders  of  British  commanders  were  to  help  them  to  victory.  But  in 
truth  it  was  not  a  case  of  colonists  unanimous  in  rebellion  opposing  a  kingdom  unani¬ 
mous  in  its  determination  to  impose  its  will  upon  them.  The  conflict  was  not  so  much  a 
struggle  between  England  and  America  as  a  civil  war  in  which  the  whole  English  race  took 
sides.  Whigs  and  Tories  in  Great  Britain,  Radicals  and  Conservatives  in  America,  were 
divided  upon  the  fundamental  principles  at  stake,  the  relations  of  Parliament  to  the 
colonial  legislatures  and  the  unity  of  the  Empire.”=^  Many  British  officers  threw  up  their  com¬ 
missions  in  the  army;  the  people  in  England  were  reluctant  to  fight  against  men  whom 
they  considered  fellow-Englishmen,  and  recruiting  was  so  slow  that  the  King  was  forced 
into  his  most  disastrous  blunder,  the  hiring  of  the  Hessian  mercenary  troops,  which  in  the 
words  of  the  historian  Lecky  “made  the  Declaration  of  Independence  inevitable,  and  left 
an  ineradicable  bitterness  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans.  The  Corporation  of  Loiidcm, 
representing  the  City  merchants,  drew  up  an  address  strongly  approving  the  action  of  the 
colonists,  and  again,  in  1781,  the  City  petitioned  the  King  to  put  an  end  to  “this  unnatural 
and  unfortunate  war,”  while  the  West  India  merchants  besought  him  to  save  them  from 
“utter  ruin.”  In  the  Thirteen  Colonies  there  were  similar  divisions,  and  it  was  necessary 
early  in  the  war  for  the  revolutionists  to  disarm  the  loyalists. 


*  Cambridge  History  of  the  British  Empire. 
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F  ROM  the  loss  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  England  learned  a  lesson  that  was  to  help  her 
greatly  in  the  period  of  new  expansion  which  began  almost  at  once. 

England  was  already  becomm^  great  trading  nation.  As  early  as  1588  British  traders 


were  granted  a  monopoly  on  c 
posts  had  been  established  in 


parts  of  the  West  African  coast,  and  in  1618  trading 
^regions  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Gambia.  In  1600  the 
East  India  Company  was  give^  the  sole  right  of  trading  between  Britain  and  the  East. 
This  was  the  only  purpose  fol  which  its  charter  was  granted;  and  when  in  1639  one  of 

"  .  acquired  the  freehold  of  some  land  from  an  Indian 

^  was  severely  censured.  The  Company  had  no  intention 
considered  to  be  merely  a  burden;  and  this  was  the  first 
was  built  Fort  St.  George,  which  grew  into  the  City  of 
Was  ceded  to  King  Charles  II  as  part  of  the  dowry  when 
yand  the  Company  reluctantly  accepted  the  responsibil- 
.  It  became  in  due  course  the  chief  center  of  British 
there  in  1671,  and  there,  too,  the  Company  raised  its 
supplies. 


the  Company’s  agents,  Franc 
rajah  in  order  to  build  a  fo 
of  purchasing  territory,  whic 
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Fort  St.  George 
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The  East  India  Company  was  given  trading  rights  in  India  by  the  Mogul  Emperors, 
and  won  favor  and  permission  to  erect  more  factories  by  the  protection  its  ships  gave  to 
Indian  pilgrims  journeying  to  Mecca.  But  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  in  170/ 
the  great  Mogul  Empire  crumbled,  and  for  many  years  afterwards  India  was  torn  by  vio¬ 
lent  struggles  for  power  between  rival  princes  and  tribes,  with  Europeans  aiding  the  war¬ 
ring  princes  in  return  for  large  rewards  in  wealth  and  territory.  The  French  and  British, 
already  bitter  enemies  in  Europe  and  America,  fought  for  ascendancy  here  too,  and  the 
conflict  was  personified  by  the  French  leader  Dupleix  and  the  young  civilian  employee  of 
the  East  India  Company,  Robert  Clive.  Dupleix,  coming  to  India  in  1730,  planned  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  whole  country  in  much  the  same  way  that  his  countrymen  in  America  planned 
to  sweep  from  Louisiana  to  Canada;  but  Clive  defeated  him  so  decisively  in  a  number  of 
brilliant  campaigns  that  by  1761  the  French  possessed  not  a  foot  of  Indian  soil;  and 
although  their  factories  were  returned  to  them  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  they  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  keep  an  armed  man  in  India.  The  East  India  Company  was  left  dominant,  with 
powers  so  great  that  it  inevitably  became  unwieldy,  inefficient  and  corrupt.  Clive,  who  had 
sailed  back  to  England  in  1760,  was  recalled  within  a  few  years  and  attempted  to  remedy 
the  abuses,  but  he  himself  clearly  realized  th^t  was  impossible  to  administer  India  through 
the  Company’s  clerks;  and  in  1773  ParliamTent  p^^ed  an  Act  lirmting  the  Company’s  author¬ 
ity  and  appointed  the  firs^Governor-Ge|eral  of  India,  Warre^Hastings,  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  directly  to  the  Crowip? 


The  Taj  Mahal 
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Within  twenty-five  years  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  more  extensive  British  Empire  had  been  established  in  four  continents-America, 
Africa,  Asia  and  Australia.  The  lessons  of  the  war  with  the  American  colonists  had  not 
been  lost:  a  vitally  important  change  was  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  more  and  more 
Englishmen  about  the  way  in  which  colonial  possessions  should  be  administered.  All  the 
great  empires  of  the  past  had  grown  up  with  the  simple  idea  that  the  concjuered  countries 
must  provide  the  conquerors  with  wealth  in  the  form  of  tribute.  Colonies  existed  to  be 
stripped  of  their  riches.  But  to  a  large  extent  the  British  Empire  at  this  time  was  com¬ 
posed  of  countries  which  had  been  settled  and  were  being  developed  by  British  people; 
and  these  people  violently  opposed  unfair  taxation  and  burdensome  legislation.  While  they 
were  bound  to  the  Mother  Country  by  strong  ties  of  loyalty  they  yet  insisted  upon  freedom 
and  the  fullest  opportunities  for  self-development.  In  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  a  book  which 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  important  signposts  in  modern  history,  Adam  Smith  proved  that 
the  interests  of  both  Britain  and  the  colonies  were  best  served  by  giving  the  colonies  unfet¬ 
tered  freedom;  his  arguments,  which  seemed  revolutionary  at  the  time,  had  a  great  and 
far-reaching  influence  on  the  younger  Pitt  and  other  enlightened  statesmen. 
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Later  writers  expressed  these  ideas  even  more  boldly,  and  a  certain  measure  of  toler¬ 
ance  began  to  show  in  colonial  administration.  But  strong  opposition  grew  up  at  the  same 
time;  it  seemed  to  many  politicians  that  freedom  for  the  colonies  would  only  result  in  the 
colonies  being  “given  away.”  Many  politicians  considered  the  colonies  to  be  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  liability,  and  urged  that  Britain  should  throw  off  the  burden  of  defending 
and  supporting  the  colonies.  Britain  was  herself  going  through  a  period  of  sharp  transi¬ 
tion.  The  almost  continuous  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  caused  widespread  dis¬ 
tress  throughout  the  country,  and  the  Industrial  Revolution,  which  was  to  transform  Britain 
from  a  predominantly  agricultural  country  into  the  powerhouse  of  the  world,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  serious  unrest  among  the  working  class.  The  Government  of  Britain  was  far  from 
satisfactory  to  the  people,  and  Parliament  needed  to  be  drastically  changed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  new  era.  Nevertheless,  it  required  years  of  struggle  to  bring  about  the 
great  Reform  Act  of  1832,  which,  although  only  a  beginning,  gave  the  people  of  Britain 
more  freedom  and  a  truer  democracy.  The  Reform  Act  was  followed  a  year  later  by  the 
Slave  Emancipation  Act  which  freed  slaves  on  British  soil.  The  growth  of  liberty  at  home 
led  to  the  demand  for  greater  liberty  for  the  colonies. 
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Two  symbols  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  which  transformed 
Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century  into  the  “powerhouse  of  the 
world”:  Arkwright’s  spinning  machine  and  George  Stephenson’s 
steam  locomotive. 
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Australia  was  the  first  of  the  colonies  to  benefit  from  the  new  ideas  of  colonial 
development.  The  first  British  colonists  landed  at  Botany  Bay  in  1787,  but  they  did  not 
come  of  their  own  free  will:  they  were  a  party  of  750  convicts,  guarded  by  250  soldiers. 
“Transportation”  was  a  common  enough  form  of  punishment  then,  and  had  been  through¬ 
out  recorded  history  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  Most  of  these  convicts  were  guilty 
of  only  trivial  offenses  (a  man  who  stole  a  sheep  could  be  hanged  in  those  days);  many  of 
them  were  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  political  agitation  against  the  unfair  practices  of 
their  times.  And  they  would  probably  have  rotted  to  death  in  prison  hulks  on  the  Thames 
if  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  not  rescued  them  by  persuading  Pitt’s  government  that  they  could 
be  usefully  employed  in  the  new  colony.  Their  conditions  were  wretched,  however,  until 
Colonel  Macquarie  became  governor  of  the  settlement  in  1809  and  began  to  give  them  land 
and  public  offices  to  restore  their  self-respect.  Free  settlers  trickled  in,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  large-scale  sheep  farming  and  the  discovery  of  the  splendid  pasturage  beyond  the 
Blue  Mountains  established  the  colony’s  prosperity.  It  was  in  England  itself  that  the  oppo¬ 
sition  flared  up  against  transportation;  and  in  1839,  after  a  great  crusade  led  by  Archbishop 
Whateley,  the  evil  system  was  abolished  by  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  same  year  New 
Zealand  became  British  territory,  and  the  colonization  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  began 
to  be  conducted  along  scientific  lines  formulated  by  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  the  chief 
advocate  of  colonial  freedom  of  his  day.  He  believed  that  the  land  in  undeveloped  colonies 
should  not  merely  be  given  away  to  any  settlers  who  wanted  it;  the  land  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  great  national  asset,  and  should  be  earned  by  the  settler,  thereby  ensuring  that  its 
resources  were  properly  used  and  not  wasted.  An  even  more  important  idea  behind  this 
was  that  the  settlers  would  combine  together  into  responsible  communities  and  learn  to 
govern  themselves  properly. 
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The  abolition  of  slavery  in  British  possessions  was  a  great  step  forward,  but  it  was  not 
accomplished  without  cost.  In  the  West  Indies,  where  the  sugar  plantations  had  relied 
upon  slave  labor  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  the  effect  was  damaging  to  the  whole  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  islands,  and  was  made  worse,  first,  by  the  abolition  of  preferences  and  the  need 
to  compete  in  the  British  market  with  the  slave-grown  sugar  of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  and  then 
by  the  growth  of  the  rival  beet-sugar  industry  in  Europe. 

The  effects  were  serious,  for  other  reasons,  in  another  colony— Cape  Colony  in  South 
Africa.  The  Cape  had  originally  been  settled  by  the  Dutch,  and  later  by  smaller  numbers 
of  French  Huguenots  and  German  Lutherans.  In  1807,  during  the  war  between  Holland 
and  England,  it  was  captured  by  the  English,  and  in  1814  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  the  Dutch 
Government  agreed  to  sell  it  to  Britain  for  £2,000,000.  About  5,000  British  immigrants 
came  a  few  years  later  and  settled,  mostly,  in  the  eastern  province.  The  Dutch  farmers, 
known  as  Boers,  were  hardy,  independent  people,  strongly  resentful  of  any  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  interference  and  particularly  resentful  of  interference  by  what  they  considered 
to  be  an  alien  government.  They  were  greatly  angered  by  British  behavior  over  the  slave 
issue.  Britain  had  voted  a  total  of  £20,000,000  (about  $100,000,000,  a  very  large  sum  in 
those  days)  as  compensation  to  the  slave  owners  for  freeing  their  slaves;  but  the  Boers, 
whose  treatment  of  their  slaves  had  generally  been  kind  and  humane,  considered  the  pay¬ 
ment  they  received  to  be  inadequate.  Ill-advised  interference  by  officials  in  London  antago¬ 
nized  the  Boers  still  further,  and  in  1836  they  made  the  Great  Trek  across  the  border  of 
the  British  colony,  settling  beyond  the  Orange  River  and  the  Vaal,  and  in  the  coast  regions 
of  Natal.  It  was  a  tragic  series  of  misunderstandings,  the  results  of  which  have  been  felt 
for  more  than  a  century;  there  was  right  on  both  sides,  but  wisdom  in  colonial  adminis¬ 
tration  had  not  yet  developed  sufficiently  to  overcome  the  difficulties. 
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The  mistakes  which  caused  the  break-away  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  might  easily  have 
been  repeated  in  Canada.  Instead,  the  hrst  positive  step  towards  the  solution  of  colonial 
problems  was  taken  there.  Imperfect  as  the  immediate  results  were,  they  pointed  the  way 
to  the  future  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

The  situation  in  Canada  from  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  was  very  complex. 
It  was  similar,  in  one  way,  to  the  situation  in  Cape  Colony,  where  the  existence  side  by  side 
of  two  different  white  populations,  the  Boers  and  the  British,  made  government  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult.  In  Canada  the  majority  of  the  colonists  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  were  French,  and  they  were  settled  predominantly  in  what  is  now  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  Acadia,  now  the  Maritime  Provinces,  was  ceded  to  Britain  by  France  in  1713;  Can¬ 
ada  itself  in  1763.  The  Quebec  Act  of  1774  allowed  the  French  in  Canada  to  keep  their 
own  civil  law  and  religious  customs.  After  the  War  of  Independence  a  large  number  of 
American  colonists  who  had  refused  to  give  up  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  England 
during  the  war  settled  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
where  the  population  was  already  predominantly  British,  and  also  in  Upper  Canada.  They 
were  granted  the  right  to  call  themselves  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  a  name  still  held 
in  honor  by  their  descendants.  From  the  outset  it  was  clear  that  some  adjustment  would 
have  to  be  made  to  allow  for  the  traditional  differences  between  the  two  populations,  and 
in  1791  the  colony  was  divided  by  the  Constitutional  Act  into  Upper  Canada  (now  known 
as  Ontario),  and  Lower  Canada,  the  French  province  of  Quebec.  Each  province  had  its 
own  representative  government,  but  without  full  executive  powers:  the  final  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  government  was  still  kept  by  Britain.  During  the  last  period  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
in  Europe  both  the  British  and  the  French  populations  in  Canada  remained  staunchly 
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loyal  to  the  British  cause;  but  for  the  twenty  years  after  Waterloo  both  provinces  became 
more  and  more  discontented  with  the  small  part  they  were  allowed  in  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs.  In  1837  independent  risings  took  place  in  the  two  provinces. 


These  risings  were  not  on  a  large  scale.  But  their  signifi¬ 
cance  was  very  great.  They  were  a  warning,  as  ominous  as  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  that  things  were  not  right  in  Canadian  ad¬ 
ministration.  Because  these  risings  were  small  and  suppressed 
with  little  fighting,  the  Imperial  Government  in  London  might 
have  ignored  them,  piously  hoping  that  there  would  be  no  fur¬ 
ther  trouble.  Fortunately,  with  the  growing  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  colonial  administration  it  was  realized  that  the  unrest 
in  Canada  was  due  to  causes  which  must  be  remedied  if  there 
was  to  be  any  lasting  peace  in  the  colony.  Lord  Durham,  who 
had  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Cabinet  which  passed  the 
Reform  Bill,  was  sent  out  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  both  the 
Canadian  provinces,  and  as  his  advisers  he  took  with  him  Gib¬ 
bon  Wakefield,  the  great  champion  of  colonial  freedom,  and 
Charles  Buller.  He  stayed  only  five  months;  but  the  report  he 
submitted  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents  in  colonial 
history.  The  only  way  of  securing  harmony,  he  stated,  was  to 
give  Canada  a  government  which  possessed  full  responsibility 
for  the  public  affairs  of  the  country. 


John  George  Lamb  ton, 
1st  Earl  of  Durham 
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In  effect  this  simple  recommendation  of  the  Durham  Report  is  the  charter  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  today  what  an  immense  step  forward  it  represented 
at  the  time.  For  many  politicians  it  seemed  to  mean  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Empire. 
Even  the  most  liberal  ministers  of  the  Cabinet  read  the  Report  with  misgivings,  and  for  a 
few  years  afterwards  the  Government  attempted  to  compromise  with  the  issue.  But  the 
Report  was  the  outcome  of  an  important  historical  situation  Canada  had  reached  the  stage 
where  self-government  was  vital  to  her  continued  development.  What  was  equally  true 
was  that  many  other  colonies  were  rapidly  approaching  the  same  stage.  Final  dissolution  of 
the  Empire  would,  in  fact,  have  occurred  if  self-government  had  been  withheld. 

The  Durham  Report  appeared  in  1839.  Within  a  year  Parliament  had  taken  heed  of  it, 
and  an  Act  was  passed  uniting  Upper  and  Lower  Canada;  but  this  was  still  insufficient.  In 
1846  a  new  Liberal  ministry  came  into  office  in  England,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord 
Grey,  saw  clearly  that  the  principle  of  full  responsibility  must  be  carried  into  effect. 
Self-government  began  in  1848,  under  the  Governor-General  Lord  Elgin,  who  gave  full 
responsibility  to  the  party  which  had  a  majority  in  the  Canadian  Parliament.  Elgin,  like 
Adam  Smith,  Gibbon  Wakefield,  Charles  Buller,  Durham,  Grey  and  a  growing  number  of 
British  statesmen,  believed  that  the  only  indestructible  bond  between  Britain  and  the  col¬ 
onies  was,  not  force  or  material  profit,  but  freedom  and  trust. 

Until  the  1860’s  Canada  comprised  only  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  and  the  territory  north 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  There  were  three  British  settlements  on  the  Atlantic:  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  Canadian  North-West  was  controlled  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  but  there  was  a  farming  settlement  in  what  is  now  Manitoba.  In 
1864  statesmen  from  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  met  to  draft  a  constitution  for  a  federal  union.  Several  names  for  the  new  federa¬ 
tion  were  suggested,  but  the  term  “Dominion”  was  finally  agreed  upon — tradition  says  from 
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the  Latin  version  of  verse  8  of  the  72nd  Psalm:  “He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

The  constitution,  drafted  wholly  by  Canadians,  was  submitted  to  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  who  passed  it  as  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867.  The  Canadian  North- 
West  was  acquired  by  buying  out  the  rights  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Canada  gradu¬ 
ally  gained  more  and  more  self-governing  power,  until  finally  with  the  Statute  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  in  1931,  the  remaining  limitation  on  the  legislative  autonomy  of  the  Dominions  was 
removed,  and  the  Parliament  at  Ottawa  thereby  achieved  complete  and  entire  control  over 
all  Canadian  domestic  and  external  affairs. 


The  Canadian 
Confederation 
Conference, 
October  1864 
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By  1880  there  remained  only  one  continent  in 
which  there  were  large  tracts  of  land  unoccu¬ 
pied  or  unprospected  by  Euopeans:  Africa.  It 
was  appropriately  called  the  Dark  Continent, 
for  apart  from  the  British  and  Boer  settlements 
in  the  south  and  the  Crown  Colonies  on  the 
west  coast,  a  few  Portuguese  trading  posts, 
Egypt,  and  the  beginnings  of  France’s  African 
Empire  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Africa  was  still  virtually  unknown.  It  seemed 
locked  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Its  in¬ 
habitants  were  relatively  few  in  numbers,  and 
easy  prey  for  a  ruthless  slave  trade  carried  on 
by  the  Arabs  which  had  its  headquarters  in 
Zanzibar.  Tropical  diseases  took  a  terrible  toll  of  the  people  and  barbarous  superstitions 
increased  their  misery.  Exploration  by  white  men  involved  the  greatest  hardships,  and  was 
undertaken  for  the  most  part  only  by  missionaries  and  by  a  few  men  of  exceptional  stamina. 
As  early  as  1768  James  Bruce  had  journeyed  from  Egypt  into  Abyssinia  and  the  valley  of  the 
Blue  Nile;  in  1795  Mungo  Park,  a  Scot,  had  made  his  way  inland  to  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Niger;  in  the  nineteenth  century  two  Germans,  Rebmann  and  Krapf,  traveled  around 
the  Kenya  district;  Speke  and  Burton  (between  1856  and  1862)  reached  the  Great  Lakes. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  explorer  was  the  great  missionary  David  Livingstone  who  between 
1858  and  1856  crossed  the  continent  in  both  directions  for  the  first  time,  unaccompanied 
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by  any  white  companion.  His  exposure  of  the  slave  traffic  shocked  the  world,  and  he  was 
largely  responsible  for  its  suppression.  The  American  explorer  Stanley  followed  Living¬ 
stone  and  worked  with  him  for  some  months,  and  after  Livingstone’s  death  carried  on  his 
unfinished  work.  What  is  now  known  as  the  scramble  for  Africa  began  around  1880;  and 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Portugal  all  hastened  to  stake  out  claims.  Britain, 
with  her  established  interests  in  Africa,  seemed  at  first  reluctant  to  join  in  this  partition: 
many  British  statesmen  expressed  the  view  that,  although  she  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  the  interior,  Britain’s  responsibilities  were  already  too  great;  and  new  territory 
was  only  added  to  the  Empire  as  a  result  of  the  political  pressure  due  to  the  expansion  of 
other  European  nations  in  Africa,  and  also  as  the  result  of  the  personal  enterprise  of  a 
number  of  remarkable  Englishmen  who  had  begun  to  open  up  Africa  even  before  the 
scramble  began. 


Livingstone  attacked  by  a  lion. 

[From  an  engraving  in  Livingstone’s  Missionary  Travels?^ 
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There  had  been  considerable  difficulties  with  native  tribes  and  the  Boers  in  South 
Africa  ever  since  the  Great  Trek  of  1836.  The  rise  to  power  of  Cecil  Rhodes  eased  these 
difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  accentuated  them.  Rhodes  was  an  extraordinary  man;  he 
amassed  enormous  wealth,  first  through  forming  the  De  Beers  company  which  virtually 
controlled  the  fabulous  Kimberley  diamond  mines,  and  later  through  his  large  interests  in 
some  of  the  chief  gold  mines  of  the  Witwatersrand.  He  used  this  wealth  for  one  purpose 
only:  to  further  his  almost  boundless  ambitions  for  the  future  of  South  Africa.  As  a  result 
of  his  work  after  he  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape,  the  two  white  races,  Boers  and 
British,  came  together  in  greater  harmony;  but  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  the  Boer  War 
of  1899  was  to  a  great  extent  the  outcome  of  his  failure  to  conciliate  the  Boers  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  Before  this  occurred  Rhodes  had  extended  the  territory  of  South  Africa  from  north  of 
the  Kimberley  district  as  far  as  the  Zambesi  River,  deep  in  the  interior.  He  combined  ruth¬ 
less  hard-headedness  with  a  visionary  idealism:  in  1889  he  set  up  at  his  own  expense  a 
band  of  pioneers,  Dutch  and  British,  who  swarmed  over  the  great  area  which  was  to  become 
known  as  Rhodesia;  these  pioneers  were  established  as  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
and  were  given  a  Royal  Charter.  The  territory  which  Rhodes  secured  for  the  Empire  ulti¬ 
mately  reached  into  the  center  of  Africa.  Eventually,  in  1911,  Northern  and  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia  separated:  in  1923  Southern  Rhodesia  was  given  complete  internal  self-government, 
while  Northern  Rhodesia,  which  had  a  population  of  over  a  million  Africans  but  only  4,700 
white  inhabitants,  continued  to  be  administered  on  similar  lines  to  the  less  advanced  terri¬ 
tories  to  the  north. 

In  West  Africa,  where  the  British  had  been  trading  on  the  coast  even  before  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  international  scramble  left  Britain  with  control  of  four  areas;  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  along  the  River  Gambia;  Sierra  Leone;  the  Gold  Coast;  and  Nigeria.  The 
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foundations  of  Nigeria  were  laid  by  the  Royal 
Niger  Company,  which  received  a  Royal  Char¬ 
ter  in  1886  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  George 
Taubman  Goldie,  a  man  as  remarkable  in  his 
way  as  Rhodes.  The  company  was  taken  over 
by  the  Imperial  Government  in  1900,  and 
the  first  governor  of  the  colony  was  Colonel 
(later  Lord)  Lugard.  His  name  ranks  beside 
the  greatest  of  British  colonial  administrators. 
Just  as  Gibbon  Wakefield,  Charles  Buller, 
Durham,  Grey  and  Elgin  laid  down  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  decided  the  growth  and  shape 
of  the  present-day  British  Commonwealth,  so 
Lugard  laid  the  foundations  of  an  administrative 
system  that  has  spread  to  all  British  territories 
in  Africa.  This  system  is  known  as  “Indirect 
Rule.”  Under  the  guidance  of  a  few  British 
officials,  the  native  Chiefs  and  their  Councils 
manage  their  own  local  affairs  within  the 
framework  of  their  tribal  or  state  organization 
but  in  accordance  with  Western  ideas  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  justice.  As  they  gain  experience 
they  assume  wider  responsibilities.  Indirect 
Rule  was  adopted  by  Lugard  partly  from  ex¬ 
pediency,  for  he  had  only  a  handful  of  British 
officers  to  help  him  run  a  vast  country.  But  it 
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was  also  admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  people  whom  untold  centuries  of  slavery, 
disease,  inter-tribal  warfare,  superstition  and  fear  had  kept  in  a  condition  of  primitive  sav¬ 
agery.  He  believed  that  these  people  were  best  led  on  towards  civilization  by  using  and  adapt¬ 
ing  their  own  institutions  and  traditions  rather  than  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  alien 
methods. 

The  story  was  much  the  same  in  East  Africa,  where  Kenya  and  Uganda  came  under 
British  control  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  East  Africa  Company,  founded  in  1888  under 
the  leadership  of  two  men  who  had  previously  worked  closely  together  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  Sir  John  Kirk  and  Sir  William  Mackinnon.  Kirk,  in  fact,  was  person¬ 
ally  responsible  for  persuading  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  prohibit  the  very  lucrative  slave 
trade  which  was  carried  on  throughout  his  dominions. 

But  the  acquisition  of  territory,  not  only  in  East  Africa  but  also  the  rest  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  was  only  part  of  the  story.  Something  had  to  be  done  with  the  territory,  and  with 
the  inhabitants.  Imperialism  might  well  have  implied  simply  the  exploitation  of  Africa’s 
immense  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  white  people.  Greed  and  exploitation  there  was, 
inevitably;  but,  more  important,  the  great  and  vital  principle  of  Trusteeship  had  been 
developing  in  British  thought  for  the  past  hundred  years  and  had  become  the  basis  of  Brit¬ 
ish  policy.  It  meant  that  Britain  accepted  it  as  her  duty  to  work  for  the  improvement  of 
the  native  populations,  caring  for  their  welfare  and  developing  the  natural  resources  of 
their  territories  so  that  they  were  the  primary  beneficiaries.  Further,  the  resulting  benefits 
were  to  be  open  to  the  world  at  large;  that  is  to  say,  Britain  made  no  attempt  to  set  up 
in  the  colonies  a  monopoly  of  buying,  selling,  or  investments.  The  colonies  could  sell  and 
buy  on  the  open  market  at  world  prices. 
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Canada  and  Newfoundland;  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  India,  Ceylon,  and  part  of 
Burma;  the  Cape  and  Natal  in  South  Africa;  Rhodesia;  the  colonies  in  West  and  East 
Africa;  the  Sudan  (held  under  joint  condominium  by  Egypt  and  Britain);  the  West  Indies; 
Malaya— these  were  the  major  territories  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  the  most  extensive  empire  the  world  had  ever  known. 
But  there  were,  besides,  a  great  many  smaller  possessions,  scattered  around  the  globe  like 
stepping-stones  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  larger  colonies  and  Dominions,  guard¬ 
ing  the  security  of  the  Empire’s  routes.  The  passage  to  India,  for  example,  was  from  the 
earliest  times  exceedingly  vulnerable  because  of  its  length.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  British  merchantmen  had  to  make  the  hazardous  journey  down  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  then  up  through  the  Indian  Ocean;  and 
throughout  the  centuries  they  were  likely  to  meet  hostile  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch  and 
French  warships  on  the  way.  Even  when  Britain  had  established  her  naval  supremacy  in 
these  seas  there  was  still  the  need  to  keep  the  route  secure;  St.  Helena  in  the  Atlantic,  the 
Cape  Colony,  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Ceylon  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  were  acquired  for  this  reason.  Later,  the  Suez  Canal  provided  a  direct  and  far 
shorter  waterway  through  the  Mediterranean  to  India,  the  Far  East  and  the  Far  South;  and 
it  was  then  that  Gibraltar,  which  had  been  captured  in  1704  and  was  (and  still  is)  the 
only  British  possession  on  the  mainland  of  Europe,  became  virtually  the  key  point  in  the 
whole  system  of  the  British  Empire.  Malta,  captured  from  Napoleon  in  1800,  lay  directly 
on  this  route  too,  and  its  vital  importance  was  demonstrated  in  the  last  war.  At  the  south¬ 
ern  end  of  the  Red  Sea  the  route  was  guarded  by  the  small  outpost  of  Aden;  by  British 
Somaliland;  and  by  Socotra,  the  Murial,  Laccadive  and  Maidive  Islands  in  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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A  MAP  of  the  world  shows  the  stepping-stones  of  the  Empire  very  clearly.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Horn  at  the  tip  of  South  America  are  the  windy,  treeless, 
remote  Falkland  Islands,  the  scene  of  one  of  Britain’s  most  spectacular  and  decisive  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  German  navy  in  the  First  World  War.  Dotted  right  across  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  stepping-stones  reach  from  Pitcairn  Island  (where  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  landed 
and  made  the  first  British  settlement  in  the  Pacific)  to  the  great  land  masses  of  Oceania. 
Scattered  altogether  over  13  million  square  miles  of  the  Pacific  are  thousands  of  islands, 
large  and  small,  inhabited  and  uninhabited,  which  in  one  way  or  another  come  under  Brit¬ 
ish  administration  or  protection.  Intermingled  with  them  are  the  islands  which  come 
under  United  States  or  French  rule,  and  many  which  were  until  recently  ruled  by  Japan. 
The  French  islands  are  grouped  predominantly  on  the  east,  the  American  on  the  north, 
and  the  Japanese  (now  a  United  States  Trust  Territory)  on  the  northwest.  New  Zealand 
is  virtually  surrounded  by  a  great  curve  of  islands  for  which  it  is 
responsible,  spreading  from  Campbell  Island  to  Atafu  in  the  Union 
Group.  Australia  has  Norfolk,  Lord  Howe  and  Macquarie  Islands  on 
the  extreme  south,  and  to  the  north  the  territory  of  Papua  and,  under 
trusteeship,  the  territory  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 

Midway  between  the  west  coast  of  Australia  and  the  tip  of  Ceylon 
are  the  Cocos-Keeling  Islands;  and  here,  as  in  the  Falklands,  the 
strategy  of  Imperial  security  has  been  vindicated  by  the  events  of 
history.  It  was  off  the  Cocos-Keeling  Islands  that  the  German  raider 
Emden  was  destroyed  in  November,  1914,  by  the 
Australian  light  cruiser  Sydney,  thus  ending  the 
hope  of  the  Germans  that  they  could  inflict  really 
serious  damage  to  shipping  in  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans. 
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In  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  Empire  prospered  largely  as  the  result  of  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  one  man:  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  He  was  a  striking  example  of  the  type  of  men 
who  built  the  Empire.  Malaya,  like  India,  was  primarily  of  importance  because  of  trade. 
The  East  India  Company  had  maintained  a  trading  station  at  Bencoolen  on  the  island  of 
Sumatra  from  as  early  as  1684,  its  chief  interest  being  pepper.  Raffles  came  to  Bencoolen 
in  1818  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  in  1819  purchased  Singapore  from  the  Sultan  of 
Johore  in  order  to  set  up  a  new  trading  station  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  on  the  main 
trade  route  to  China.  In  1824  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  the  British  retired  from 
Sumatra  in  exchange  for  the  cession  of  Malacca  by  the  Dutch,  thus  retaining  supremacy 
in  the  Malay  Straits.  Penang,  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  later  Labuan,  and  the  Cocos-Keel- 
ing  Islands,  became  the  Straits  Settlements.  When  Singapore  was  taken  over  it  was  no  more 
than  a  hide-out  for  pirates;  within  a  few  months  Raffles  had  made  it  so  secure  that  5,000 
traders  had  established  themselves  there.  While  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  maintained 
a  policy  of  exclusive  trading.  Raffles  deliberately  and  with  great  foresight  constituted  Singa¬ 
pore  from  the  first  as  a  free  port,  encouraging  ships  of  every  nationality  to  use  it  on  equal 
terms.  The  British  navy  now  had  a  harbor  which  served  as  an  eastern  bulwark  to  India, 
and  a  base  for  suppressing  the  age-old  piracy  of  the  China  Seas  and  making  them  safe  for  all 
peaceful  shipping.  The  rubber  and  tin  industries  could  grow  and  thrive.  By  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Singapore  had  a  population  of  211,000  and  had  become  the  great  and 
prosperous  commercial  center  of  the  whole  of  southeastern  Asia.  Under  British  rule  it  was 
a  force  for  peace  and  freedom:  what  tremendous  power  it  gave  to  the  hand  of  a  ruthless 
and  aggressive  nation  the  world  saw  when  it  fell  to  the  Japanese  in  1942. 
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It  is  a  striking  fact  that  after  the  first  phase  of  the  British  Empire  ended,  with  the  loss  of 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  and  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  the 
next  phase  proceeded  with  such  extraordinary  vigor  that  within  a  century  the  new  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Empire  amounted  to  a  quarter  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  globe,  and  there 
lived  under  the  British  flag  a  quarter  of  the  world’s  population.  But  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  period  of  expansion  for  other  nations,  too. 
The  United  States  of  America  grew  up  in  this  time.  Russia  stretched  out  to  the  south  and 
the  east;  France  and  Belgium  gained  their  colonies  in  Africa;  Germany  acquired  territories 
in  Africa  and  in  the  Pacific. 

The  causes  of  this  expansion  were  many.  There  was  the  desire  that  men  felt  for  a  new 
way  of  life  in  new  countries.  There  was  the  social  and  economic  pressure  arising  from 
increased  populations,  from  industrialism  and  the  need  for  sources  of  raw  materials  and 
for  new  markets,  and  the  zeal  that  sent  Christian  missionaries  to  spread  the  Gospel  and 
explorers  to  open  up  unknown  lands. 

As  a  result,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  not  only  were  large  communi¬ 
ties  of  British  people  established  all  over  the  world  but  at  the  same  time  British  rule  was 
established  over  native  communities  which,  in  terms  of  civilization,  ranged  from  the  com¬ 
pletely  primitive  tribes  of  tropical  Africa  to  the  Indians  with  their  highly  developed  cul¬ 
tures.  The  British  people  were  faced  with  one  of  their  greatest  problems  in  administer¬ 
ing  their  vast  complex  Empire,  and  they  had  to  evolve  the  principles  themselves;  history 
offered  few  precedents. 
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w  E  can  understand  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire  better  and  see  how  its  prob¬ 
lems  were  and  are  being  met  if  we  divide  it  into  two  broad  classes:  the  Dominions  and 
the  Dependencies.  The  Dominions  are  those  countries  which,  following  the  Durham 
Report,  obtained  self-government  and  became  free  and  independent  nations  (and  at  the 
same  time  great  and  prosperous  nations,  too).  They  are  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa.  (Newfoundland  is  a  Dominion  with  its  status  temporarily  suspended  at 
its  own  request.)  These  countries  remained  in  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire  of 
their  own  free  will;  and  in  the  terms  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1926,  they  are  “equal 
in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate  one  to  another  in  any  aspect  of  their  domestic  or  external 
affairs,  though  united  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  freely  associated  as 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth.”  Between  these  countries  and  Britain  there  is  no 
bond  except  kinship  and  loyalty.  They  had  the  right  to  proclaim  their  neutrality  should 
Britain  be  involved  in  war;  but  in  the  two  world  wars,  wherever  men  from  Britain  fought, 
men  from  the  Dominions  fought  by  their  side.  (Eire,  alone,  chose  to  remain  neutral,  and 
her  right  to  do  so  was  not  questioned.) 

Now  India  is  included  in  the  same  category,  divided  into  India  and  Pakistan,  two  self- 
governing  Dominions.  Ceylon  is  also  to  receive  a  form  of  government  which  will  give 
her  Dominion  status. 


Nataraja,  S.  Indian,  14-15  centuries 
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Although  India  is  now  independent  it 
is  important  to  see  what  were  the  results  of 
British  rule.  This  vast  sub-continent,  with  a 
population  that  is  today  more  than  400,000,- 
000,  was  left  in  chaos  by  the  breakup  of  the 
Mogul  Empire.  It  was  divided  and  helpless: 
warlike  tribes  like  the  Pindar  is  spread  terror 
throughout  the  country;  the  Hindus,  forming 
two-thirds  of  the  population,  were  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  by  the  powerful  Moslems  of  the  north. 
Famines  were  a  constant  occurrence.  When  the 
British  began  to  rule  the  country,  after  defeat¬ 
ing  the  French  bid  for  power,  they  found  a  cul¬ 
ture  that  went  back  to  the  beginnings  of  hu¬ 
man  civilization;  but  they  found,  too,  that 
there  were  enormous  areas  where  the  mass  of 
the  people  existed  in  a  state  of  extreme  pov¬ 
erty,  and  that  barbarous  cruelties  like  suttee 
and  thuggee  still  prevailed.  They  found  a 
country  so  weak  that  a  relatively  tiny  trading 
company  was  able  without  much  difficulty  to 
take  over  and  administer  a  great  part  of  a  popu¬ 
lation  amounting  to  a  fifth  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  world. 
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Today,  India  taken  as  a  whole  is  rated  as  one  of  the  eight  leading  industrial  nations  of 
the  world.  She  has  an  immense  railway  system.  She  has  the  largest  single  steel  plant  in  the 
whole  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  including  Britain,  a  wholly  Indian  enter¬ 
prise  financed  by  Indian  capital.  She  has  her  own  army,  navy,  and  air  force.  Before,  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  rains  meant  certain  famine,  with  death  tolls  running  into  millions;  now  India 
has  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  the  world,  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States. 
Since  1917,  in  preparation  for  self-government,  British  policy  has  been  to  train  Indians  in 
every  branch  of  the  administration  of  their  country.  The  immediate  future  of  the  two  new 
nations,  India  and  Pakistan,  provides  for  them  to  remain  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
with  full  Dominion  status  and  complete  self-government:  it  is  for  the  Indians  themselves 
to  decide  whether  they  wish  to  continue  this  partnership. 


Side  by  side  with  the  Dominions  in  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire  are  the 
Dependencies.  These  are  the  territories  that  have  not  yet  reached  full  self-government, 
and  here  the  latest  phase  of  the  adventure  story  goes  on. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  advance  towards  nationhood  of  peoples  of  many  different  races, 
cultures,  environments,  and  at  totally  different  levels  of  civilization.  It  is  Britain’s  story, 
too,  for  it  is  her  responsibility  to  assist  these  people  safely  to  their  final  goal.  Though  the 
scene  is  vast,  and  the  situations  of  great  complexity,  the  story  follows  a  clearly  defined 
pattern.  Three  main  lines  of  advance  can  be  seen:  political,  economic,  and  social. 

In  the  political  sphere,  changes  are  taking  place  almost  continuously  in  one  territory 
or  another  and  are  designed  to  give  the  people  a  progressively  fuller  share  in  running  their 
own  affairs.  In  the  legislatures,  which  make  the  laws,  the  people  of  the  dependencies  are 
gi'adually  supplanting  British  officials,  and  in  the  Councils,  which  initiate  Government 
policy,  the  people  are  playing  an  increasing  part.  Ceylon,  politically  the  most  advanced  of 
these  territories,  is  now  on  the  threshold  of  Dominion  status.  Malta  has  full  control  over 
all  her  internal  affairs.  In  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria,  Africans  outnumber  Europeans  in 
the  legislatures.  Side  by  side  with  the  changes  in  the  central  governments,  a  system  of 
democratic  local  government  is  developing,  and  extensive  schemes  are  in  operation  to  train 
the  people  of  the  dependencies  for  the  highest  administrative  and  technical  posts. 

Political  progress  is  meaningless,  however,  if  the  territories  remain  poor,  and  their  people 
ignorant  and  a  prey  to  disease.  Britain  is  at  present  providing  money  to  help  build  up 
the  economies  of  the  dependencies  and  raise  living  standards.  But  if  these  countries  are 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet  they  must  become  financially  self-supporting,  and  Britain’s 
contribution  is  intended  only  to  “prime  the  pump.’’  During  the  years  1946-56,  the  sum  of 


£120,000,000  ($480,000,000)  is  being  provided  to  help  pay  for  plans,  drawn  up  by  the  terri¬ 
tories  themselves,  for  improving  such  services  as  education,  health,  water  supplies,  and 
roads,  and  for  developing  agriculture  and  industries.  A  Colonial  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000,000  ($400,000,000)  will  establish  or  assist  enterprises  which 
are  designed  to  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the  dependencies,  and  another  corpo¬ 
ration,  backed  by  some  £50,000,000  ($200,000,000),  will  be  devoted  to  increasing  food  pro¬ 
duction. 

New  characters,  too,  are  appearing  in  the  story:  Ceylonese,  African,  Malayan,  V/est 
Indian;  technicians,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers  and  professional  men  and  women  of  all  kinds. 
But  far  more  of  them  are  needed,  and  universities  and  colleges  are  being  set  up,  or 
expanded  where  they  already  exist,  all  over  the  dependent  empire.  Trade  unions  are  grow¬ 
ing  up,  and  Labor  Departments  provide  expert  advice  on  the  industrial  and  social  aspects 
of  the  worker’s  life. 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  this  story  is  the  effect  of  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science  and  techniques  on  the  life  of  the  dependencies.  For  years  the  malaria-carrying 
mosquito  has  been  a  drag  on  health,  while  the  tsetse  fly,  bringing  sleeping-sickness  to  men 
and  animals,  has  prevented  the  development  of  vast  tracts  of  territory.  Now,  with  new  dis¬ 
coveries  such  as  D.D.T.  and  gammexane,  malaria  can  be  controlled,  and  there  is  hope  of 
bringing  large  new  areas  into  cultivation.  Already  in  East  Africa  some  three  and  one-quar- 
ter  million  acres  of  land,  hitherto  infested  by  the  tsetse  fly,  are  being  turned  into  productive 
peanut  farms.  Here,  too,  mechanized  methods  of  agriculture  are  being  introduced,  bring¬ 
ing  another  far-reaching  change  to  the  life  of  Africa,  where  for  centuries  the  hoe  has  been 
the  traditional  implement  of  cultivation. 
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Conclusion 

We  have  seen  how  from  the  adventurous  beginnings  of  the  Elizabethans,  sailing  out 
boldly  to  explore  and  conquer  a  new  world,  there  grew  up,  first,  a  British  Empire  in  North 
America;  and  then,  after  this  Empire  broke  away  to  make  its  own  destiny,  there  grew  up  at 
once  to  take  its  place  what  we  now  can  see  as  three  distinct  Empires  existing  side  by  side: 
the  Colonial  Empire,  the  Indian  Empire,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  equal  and  independent 
nations.  The  Colonial  Empire  is  advancing  step  by  step  up  the  ladder  of  self-government. 
The  Indian  Empire  has  gained  independence,  becoming  the  two  separate  Dominions  of  India 
and  Pakistan,  and  each  will  determine  for  itself  whether  or  not  it  can  benefit  still  further 
from  the  mutual  interchange,  the  security,  and  the  stability  that  membership  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  gives.  In  the  terms  of  modern  business,  the  Dominions  are  the  senior  partners 
in  a  world-wide  company,  and  the  Dependencies  are  the  junior  partners.  For  many  years 
yet  to  come  many  of  the  junior  partners  will  rely  upon  the  help  that  the  oldest  partner, 
Britain,  can  give  them;  but  they  are  assured,  in  the  end,  of  a  fulfillment  they  could  not  have 
reached  in  any  other  way;  they  are  assured  of  a  place  beside  the  great  nations  of  the  world; 
they  are  assured,  above  all,  of  a  place  within  a  partnership  pledged  to  peace. 
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Ilie  Component  Parts  ot  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire 


UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


THE  dominions: 

Dominion  of  Canada  Eire 

Commonwealth  of  Australia  Dominion  of  India 

Dominion  of  New  Zealand  Dominion  of  Pakistan 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Newfoundland  (Dominion  status  temporarily  suspended  at  her  own  request  in  1933.  Thereafter 
governed  by  a  Commission.  In  June,  1946,  a  Convention  was  elected  by  popular  vote,  to  discuss 
the  future  form  of  government.) 

Burma:  (To  become  independent  January  4,  1948.) 


DEPENDENCIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM! 


East  and  Central  Africa: 

Kenya  *  Colony  and  Protectorate 

Uganda  Protectorate 

Northern  Rhodesia  Protectorate 
Nyasaland  Protectorate 

Somaliland  Protectorate 


Southern  Rhodesia 

Tanganyika 

Zanzibar 


Colony  with  full  internal 
self-government 
Trust  Territory 
Protectorate 


West  Africa: 
Cameroons 
Gambia 
Gold  Coast 


Trust  Territory  Nigeria 

*  Colony  and  Protectorate  Sierra  Leone 

*  Colony  and  Protectorate  Togoland 


*  Colony  and  Protectorate 

*  Colony  and  Protectorate 
Trust  Territory 


South  African  High  Commission  Territories: 

Basutoland  Colony  Swaziland  Protectorate 

Bechuanaland  Protectorate 


*  Adjoining  areas  administered  by  the  same  Government. 
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Eastern: 

Ceylon 


Hong  Kong 
Malayan  Union 
(includes  Penang 
and  Malacca,  for¬ 
merly  part  of  the 
StraitsSettlements, 
and  the  former 
Federated  and  Un¬ 
federated  Malay 
States) 

Mediterranean: 

Cyprus 

Gibraltar 


Colony  with  full  internal 
self-government  (short¬ 
ly  to  receive  full  Do¬ 
minion  status) 

Colony 


Protectorate 


Colony 

Colony 


West  Indies  and  the  Americas: 


Bahamas 

Colony 

Barbados 

Colony 

f 

British  Guiana 

Colony 

1 

British  Honduras 

Colony 

Jamaica 

Leeward  Islands 

Colony 

(Antigua, 

St.  Kitts-Nevis, 

Virgin  Islands, 

9  • 

Montserrat) 

Colony 

*  Adjoining  areas  administered  by  the  same  Government. 


Singapore 

North  Borneo 
Sarawak 

Aden 

Colony 

Colony 

Colony 

*Colony  and  Protectorate 

Malta 

Palestine 

Colony 

Mandated  Territory 

Trinidad  8c  Tobago 
Windward  Islands 
(St.  Lucia, 

St.  Vincent, 

Dominica, 

Grenada) 

Falkland  Islands 
Bermuda 

Colony 

Colony 

Colony 

Colony 
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Western  Pacific: 

Fiji  Colony 

Gilbert  and  Ellice 

Islands  Colony 

Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean: 

St.  Helena  (with 
Ascension  and 
Tristan  da  Cunha)  Colony 


British  Solomon 
Islands 
Tonga 

Pitcairn  Island 

Mauritius 

Seychelles 


Protectorate 
Protected  State 
Colony 

Colony 

Colony 


DEPENDENCIES  OF  DOMINIONS: 

Australia: 

Australian  Antarctic  Territory 
Nauru  (Mandated  to  Britain,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Administered  by  Australia) 
Norfolk  Island 

Papua-New  Guinea  (Trust  Territory) 


New  Zealand: 

Ross  Dependency 
Tokelau  or  Union  Islands 
Western  Samoa  (Trust  Territory) 

South  Africa: 

South  West  Africa  (Mandated  Territory) 

Newfoundland:  (See  under  Dominions) 
Labrador 


condominiums: 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  (Britain  and  Egypt)  New  Hebrides  (Britain  and  France) 

Canton  and  Enderbury  Islands  (Britain  and  U.S.A.) 
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